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e of Confidence 


Tin war has brought many changes to the Bell 
System. The nation needed telephone facilities 
in new places. It needed more facilities in the 
usual places. It needed all facilities in a hurry. 

Shortages of essential materials brought new 
problems and new achievements in research 
and in manufacturing. Telephone calls in- 
creased about ten million a day. 

Yet all this has been done without great 
change in your telephone service. Millions of 


subscribers have felt ho difference. The record 


as a whole has been good. That is the way it 
should be and the Bell System aims to keep 
it that way. 

But when war needs delay your call, when 
you can’t get just the service or equipment you 
need, let’s put the blame right where it belongs 


on the war. 
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MIDSUMMER IS AT HAND BUT IN RUSSIA TH 
EDITORIALS battle | r 
attie lin remain much as they wet it the end of 
Congress Tax Strike Ww winter. Thi 
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taken. That, however, is a very tough nut and while t 
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Keep Them Out! III. Stephen A. Day highest possible > Elsewhere tn Russia there 1s 31 
by Sydney Justin Harris ? tense but localized fighting with a second Nazi thrust in 


Biddle and the Facts: I it, £. 32 ? 
. ; acts: Il. ¢ present desperate at German attacks may evct 


Price Ceilings—Quality Cellars by Ruth Brindze the Kharkov region producing many German claims but 
Everybody's Business by Keith Hutchison 12 so far no concrete results. Up to date, it would appear 
In the Wind 3 Hitler has not yet decided to commit his full reserves t 
an all-out offensive in the east. Part of them, at Jea 
BOOKS AND THE ARTS are still available for use in western Europe should th 
Her Name Is Legion by Christopher Isherwoo second front develop from a threat to a fact. Mcanwhi 
The Ramparts We Lost by Josep) Newman 5 the Axis is struggling hard to build its own second front 
Russia’s Strength by Maxwell S. Stewart ] in the Middle East. The battle for Tobruk ts still incon- 
Inside Italy by Gaetano Salve clusive but General Rommel has retained the offensive 
Out of the Many. One by E. S. F son and has forced the evacuation of the two anchors of the 
Samantice as @ laid Discin! British line, El Gazala on the coast and Bir Hacheim in 
by Albert Hof sadtes the desert—a name that will live because of the magnifi- 
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The Haitian Revolution by Ralp/ ) cent resistance there of the free, and fighting, French 


In Brief 
Music by B. H. Haggin 


As we write, a great battle is going on in the Mediter 
ranean between a powerful British convoy and Axis air 
forces. While Rome claims tremendous successes, which 
LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 722 are almost certainly exaggerated, no word can be ex 
pected from the British until the ships reach their destina 
tion. However, the dispatch of a large convoy by this 
dangerous route suggests anxiety about the position in 
the Middle East. - 
THE JAPANESE OCCUPATION OF ATTU 
possibly others of the western Aleutian Island 


appear to create an imm fiate or serious 


main American base at Dutch Harbor 
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L | il menace to Japan itself. The Jal 
lvices t th forces in the northern Pacific 
ure quite | t our army and navy flyers are not 
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hich could be used as stepping stones for a fur- 
ther ivan east 1 O my cruiser has already 
been sunk and a number of other vessels severely dam- 
ged, includi n aircraft carrier 


NOT CONTENT WITH REVENGING HEYDRICH 
ispects” the Nazis have added 
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satisfied that this operation can be‘‘insulated fr 
rope It is a little d It to see how this is 
whieved since many reliable observers have repos 
ly flow of food products from North Afr 
France and the regular requisition of the bulk of 


' ™ 
shipments by the Nazis. However, the State D« part 
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ly ti 


is ready to overlook this fact, just as it is read 


look Laval’s mobilization of French industry for 
benefit of the Nazis, so long as Vichy doesn’t tra 
collaboration into terms of overt military aid to th 

In his first public interview after his return from F: 
Ambassador Leahy defended this policy of clingi: 
Vichy in an amazing series of contradictory state: 
Admitting that the French people were practically 

mously anti-Axis, he declared that the only way of 1 
taining our traditional friendship with them was thr 
the agency of the French government. By maint 


diplomatic relations, he said, it was possible “to 


the French people in keep‘ng alive their hope for e 





tual deliverance from their oppressors ” How this 


is to be fostered by giving moral and physical supy 
a government which notoriously takes its orders fi 
the same oppressors, Admiral Leahy did not ex 
As he stressed his “high personal regard” for P 
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it may be that he, and the State Department, ar 


clinging to the belief that the aged marshal retains 
; action. This is a difficult 


to defend in view of Pétain’s recent declaration 


lete confidence in Laval 
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A SERIOUS SHORTAGE OF MANPOW! 


which is inevitable in total warfare—is already 
ng Germany's war capacity, according to a | 
written by Fritz Sternberg and published by the ! 
nes Institution. Mr. Sternberg estimates that 


of Germany's most productive manpo 
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The NATION 


biddle and the Facts 


BY I. F. 


II 
Washington, June 11 
UDGE SEARS relied on the testimony of two wit- 
nesses to prove that Bridges was a member of the 
Communist Party. One of the two, as we saw last 
peculiar witness. James D. O'Neil was 
alleged to have said that he saw Bridges putting stamps 


; 
week, makes a 


in a Communist Party m mbership book. Actually, on 
O'Neil denied that he had 
made any statement of that kind. Sears, and Biddle after 
him, chose to believe what O'Neil was supposed to have 
told Department of Justice agents and to disbelieve what 
O'Neil said on the stand. Their position with respect to 
the other witness was just the opposite. Harry Lundeberg 
admitted that on three different occasions he told Depart- 
ment of Justice agents that he had no evidence to link 
Bridges with the Communist Party. On the stand Lunde- 
berg testified that Bridges told him he was a member of 
the party. In this case Sears, and Biddle, chose to believe 
what Lundeberg said on the stand rather than what he 
admits he said before. 

Lundeberg is the only witness believed by Sears who 
testified that Bridges was a Communist. His 
testimony is therefore worth closer examination. Sears 
thought Lundeberg’s testimony against Bridges was given 
in ‘natural, rugged, hard-bitten fashion.” A few excerpts 
from the record will let the reader judge for himself. 

Lundeberg testified that he had dinner with Bridges at 
the latter's home in the summer of 1935. That was six 
years before the hearing. Lundeberg said the Communist 
leader, Sam Darcy, was there. Lundeberg’s first answer, 
when asked to tell all that happened at the dinner, was, 
“Well, I don’t remember the details. We talked about 


various things on the waterfront, and unions, and so 
forth. Darcy asked lots of questions. It was a general 
conversation.” A little later Lundeberg was asked 
whether Darcy asked him “to do something.’ Lunde- 
berg then replied that Darcy asked him to join the 
Communist Party. Lundcberg was next asked whether 
Darcy said “anything about Bridges being a member of 
the Communist Party in Bridges’s presence.” Lundeberg 
unswered, “He mentioned several people who were mem- 
bers of the Communist Party."” Counsel for the govern- 


ment persist 1: “What did he say about Bridges?” 


A. Well, he said he was a member of the Communist 


QO. What did Bridges say? 
A. Well, he says, ‘You don’t have to be afraid be 
i 


; 
cause ne y has to know you are a member of the 


Communist Party if you join.’ 


STONE 


Q. Did Bridges join Sam Darcy in urging you 
the Communist Party? A. No 


Counsel for the government pressed Lundeberg 


with Sears breaking in to protect the witness. Lur 


was asked whether Darcy or Bridges had said a: 


else at the time, but couldn’t remember. Lunde! 


asked whether he joined the Communist Party. ' 


Say not,” was the reply. The questioning conti 


QO. Generally, in substance, what did Brid; 
We don't expect you, of course, to remember t! 
words or the—(Sears broke in). 

Sears: Have you given the substance as far as 
member it ? 

Lundeberg: Well, the substance was, as I told 
that Darcy asked me to join the Communist Part 
Bridges says, “You don’t have to be afraid |! 
am one too,’ and the old stuff, and the conv 


was friendly all the way through, and I just | 


it it and forgot about it. 


So it was that, on the third try, counsel for t 


ernment got Lundeberg to testify that Bridges h 


that he was a Communist. The impression is not t 


testimony in “natural, rugged, hard-bitten fashior 


at best of a witness whose recollection six years 








understandably hazy. Yet this vague testimony, fr 7 
bitter trade-union rival of Bridges, is the best the | 

ment of Justice and the FBI had to offer. The B 

Immigration Appeals, in reversing Sears, felt i 
survey of all the evidence that “Lundeberg im) 
neither in truthfulness nor in forthrightness.”” Th rd 
found unanimously “that the dinner conversation as 
testified to by Lundeberg did not occur, that Dar ; 
10t present on that occasion, and that Bridges m no 


admission of Communist Party membership.” 

The board believed none of the witnesses 
Bridges was a member of the party. Sears himsclf, as 
have seen, believed only Lundeberg’s testimony. | 
Attorney General would like to believe them all. H 


' } 
} ri 


of the witnesses rejected by Sears as well as the 
“Although Judge Sears concluded that their evic 
for one reason or another, did not establish m ml 
in or affiliation with the Communist Party, tal 
whole it cannot, because of its volume, be com 
disregarded.” This would seem to say that in m 
proof quantity can be a substitute for quality. 
Biddle mentions Sam Diner and Maurice ]. ¢ 
longa among those whose evidence “cannot, bec: 


its volume, be completely disregarded.” The Attor 
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General seems willing to trust the judgment of 


to “demeanor and expression” when it is af 
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in the Communist press 
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arranging a secret 
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York to Bridges in California. The strongest point in 
lies in the Wate 
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political issue in California. The Communist P 


opposed to it. In the last election Bridges Ippor 1 the 


contrary to the att 


He ditfered w 


position taken by John I 
tude taken by the Communist Party 


Walter Stack. a prominent Communist, on the question 


of af iting tl Mar e bkeder m of the Pa 
( rent o the C.1.0.). Stack opposed it. Bridges 
il i | 
was fo A a t of \ h Bridges v chat 
mat 1 f i j nad ft t 1 ad the 1¢ # SiTIKE 
in oO of I il assust If t! | ernational I or 
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be a Communist organization whos immediate pu 
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pose 1s to assist and defend Communists who encounter 


lawyers, and 


legal difficulties by providit 


assistance.” Bridges was opposed te the position of the 


I] 
M.W.1.U. that longshoremen, teamsters, engineers 


and 
after all, 
he knows that 


in regulatory ca 


The Attorney General is telling friends that, 
the case will still go to the courts, but 
us Supreme Court, after its ruling 


most difficult to reverse findings of fact | 


in administrative officer. The Attorney General ha 
shown a great reluctance to “infringe civil liberti 


it. The Bridges case shows hx 
1as fewer qualms when dealing with the left. 
committee to smell out 


government circulated Biddle’s decist 
down i <'f 


The new interdepartmental 


on Bridges the day after it was handed 


said the accomp “may be of 
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interest in connection with the 


tain portions,” inying Jetter, 
investigations of federal 
employees upon which the FBI is now re porting.” One 
“Other 


portions is this one in Biddle’s decision 


Communist front organizations were the International 
Labor Defense, 


Communists 


whose immediate purpose was to defend 


but among whose members were many 


non-Communists unaware of tts Communist control, the 


All-Amer: 


Negro Labor Congress, and the American League Against 


in Anti-Imperialist League, the American 


ir and Fascism.” There were few ‘innocents’ in the 


League Against War and Fascism. 


of society, the reading 
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World War III? 


BY J. ALVAREZ DEL VAYO 


OME day the war will end with the victory of the 
United Nations, but the joy with which we look 
forward to that day is disturbed by the thought that 
the old diplomacy may reappear at the peace table. It is 
a diplomacy which, judged by its accomplishments in 
recent years, is as inept at war as it was at peace. It failed 
when the moment called for a gesture of conciliation, 
ind it failed again when circumstances required energy 
1d boldness. 

It failed to take advantage of the “year of hope,” 
1924, when a rare coincidence, the first and last between 
one war and another, brought progressive governments 
to power both in England and in France: in England the 
Laborites; in France, Herriot and Briand, supported by 
an electorate which had declared itself definitely against 
Poincaré-la-guerre in one of the few French elections 
where foreign policy relegated domestic issues to second 
place. This was the great opportunity to revitalize the 
flaccid Weimar democracy and to win from Germany 
a policy of cooperation. It failed again when Hitler occu- 
pied the Rhineland—a moment which called for ener- 
getic action, the dispatch of an ultimatum accompanied 
by a couple of divisions of French troops. And from that 
fateful day it has sunk lower and lower. 

In any other field of human activity officials who pre- 
sent a balance sheet of insolvency year after year are 
usually deprived of their directive functions. But one can 
till see the bankrupt diplomacy which was responsible 
for the war not only perservering in its old errors but 
confident that when hostilities cease it will have a decis- 
ive influence in organizing the world of tomorrow. It 
would be puerile to attribute this extraordinary vitality to 
the whim of statesmen, to the interplay of party strug- 
gles, or to personal influence. Its power lies in the fact 
that it is one of the instruments of an economic system 
which refuses to disappear, and which will stop at noth 
ing to prevent the People’s Revolution, proclaimed by 
Vice-President Wallace, from taking place. Since its 
function and ratson d'étre is to assure the survival of the 


tatus quo, diplomacy in the service of vested interests 


! 
thinks pred mminantly in terms of the balance of power 


Its guiding spirit, if it may be said to have one, leads 1! 


solutions in which the concessions that must 


be made, however great they may appear on the surface, 


er compromise the basis of the present social system 
Of typically Florentine origin, a happy invention of 
the Medicis toward the turbulent end of the sixteenth 


century, the balance of power 1s offered as the mapic 


remedy in each great crisis which threatens the estab 
lished order. It always comes wrapped up in the loftiest 
proposals and is offered as an instrument for the mai: 

tenance of peace. Ever since the Congress of Vienna th 

balance of power has been a favorite and successful tric! 
used to cheat the people when the hour of their rea! 
liberation has seemed to be drawing near. 

Of the Congress of Vienna little remains in men 
minds except the brilliance of its social splendor and 
the fascinating personalities of its principal characte: 
Gossip of the antechamber told how Metternich | 
southern Bavaria because on the morning when th 
cisive discussion took place he lingered in the arn 
the “maigre et ardente’ Duchesse de Sagan. We hay 
Talleyrand displaying at the same time the most cont: 
dictory qualities—fawning and threatening, ironical an 
solemn, chatty and impenetrable. Yet despite its air 
frivolity, the congress was a meeting of statesmen call 
to decide the fate of the entire civilized world and t 
accomplish not only the liquidation of the Napoleon: 
dream but the reconstruction of Europe with a view | 
creating a permanent equilibrium. 

The program could not have been more noble or m 
ambitious. According to Metternich’s definition, given | 
his inaugural address, the purpose of the Congress o! 
Vienna was the reconstruction of the moral order, t! 
regeneration of the political system of Europe, the estal 
lishment of a lasting peace based on a just division o! 
forces—and all that “in the name of the eternal law 
Nor did the Congress lack an expression of internation 
public opinion, to the extent that public opinion was 
able to make itself felt at the time. The desires of liber 
England, reflected freely in the pulpit and in the press, 
were made known in Vienna in a manner sufficient! 
insistent to exasperate the British plenipotentiaries, Each 
delegation felt obliged, from time to time, to say som 
thing agreeable to the ears of the people, who took t! 
promises of the Coalition seriously. But they were on! 
words, as we learn from the memoirs of von Gent: 
that master of indiscretion and intimate adviser of Met 
ternich. ‘“The true purpose of the congress,” wrote von 
Gentz, “was the division among the conquerors of t 
spoils of the conquered.” 

But even that was only its immediate task: its ult 
mate objective was to save autocracy from the dangers 
that threatened it from all sides. Under its inspirati 
the sovereigns of Europe assumed the role of g- ndav 


of reaction. It was able to combine admirably the d 
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dynasties 
vere restored to their th ind possession the House 
of Savoy to Sardinia, the H« of Orange to Holland, 
1¢ Bourbons to Spain. Tl] ilance of power was estab- 
shed wit ry clear ri™ to burn out of Europe 
th red-hot i1 le g ene of the R hut 
I] 
Act . Bio Four” at the ¢ f of 
\ icnna ti I f V ( kr land Pr ISS! 1d 
Russia, and M f pa 1 out pro ind 
lonies ar toc! ind i creed pea 
The number fa rophet Four was also th 
mbet m i | lred irs | 
r to recor e the world 
\t i t Vi I re ol peoples I 
1 { themselves the last 
ord in iSIO 1. Social security, the econom« 
of f which were crushed and 
ned int f weighed in the deliberations 
f t rt of rom many points of view the 
milarity bet n Vienna and Versailles is great, al- 
though their principal protagonists were cast in a differ- 
nt mold. It would be absurd to try to establish a parallel 
etween Metternich and Clemenceau, beyond the fact 
hat they both knew exact!y what they wanted. And cer 
uinly, with respect to any oppositon to his desire to run 
he whole show, Clemenceau found in Wilson no second 
Calleyrand. Apart from the idca of the League of Na- 
ions, the American President had nothing to offer; shut 
p in a room th Clemenceau, Lloyd George and 
Orlando, Wilson was lost. Not only was he personally 
| ll-informed about the condition and the feeling of the 
| eoples of Europe, but the discussions almost always 
leveloped on the basis of a British or a French draft 
from the complications of which he saw no way out. 
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h Wilson, the 


Paris had to 


thought that on 


other idealists at 
with the the ma 
rue of Nations had been set up, other 
1 in the course of time. That 
tional organization sub- 


provid d the frail basis 


se who, as Harold Ni 


of power 


olson tells 


191° jour! ! to Pari not 
he war but t 1 a new order 1 
ire Peace only, but Eternal Pea 
th d rations had left Part th 
t honest observers began to doubt th 
accomplished there. The conference 
1 people s peace Worst of all, no 
n created which would assure to 
direct share in the control of inter 
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ice of a peace very badly 





national ind devoted entire to the old for of 
ocaety which had mad leif Careers possib! 

It would h been d rent if the people could } 
made t] lves heard int bera the Le 
of Natio From the n that fascism establi { 
itself in It th " in kur a4 popular ti-fascist 
current t enough to ve fi ad t] lo t 
Geneva ot a off nce to violent and a | 

f | 3 { d ! ! 
of t ¢ ( I [ ! I n ef 
I ( if l of jx ct 

ny p ‘ ofa f 1} » might ti 

»y too far. Th just as M 1 bound th peace or 
kur | to th idea of | tin y and survival of t 
f ning 1a s of the tu the lesser Metternichs « 
the period following 1919 joined tl lea of the stabils 
of Europe to the survival « capitalist regime which 
the r 

They encouraged the existence of a few fascist coun- 
tries as a check against any « y Which might move 
too close to socialism. Thus was invented the theory that 
it was possible for aggressor nations and those which r¢ 


spected international law to live together and even to 


sign mutual agreements. 


But for anyone not influenced by a secret attraction to 


fascism as a weight in the balance against a too progres- 


sive democracy, 


it was evident that the very character of 


fascism, the psychology of its leaders, its cconomi pro- 


gram, its tendency to seek in foreign adventure a solu- 


ion of its internal problems, 


could not stay at home. It s 


few months ago the man it 


trusted most for his judgment on foreign policy said 


that 


internal government of 
trouble with Hitler 


but that he would not stay 


ed fatally to war. Hitler 


] 
I¢ 


ms incredible that only a 


any 


at 


nation,” 


1 Whom liberal England had 


} 


“what matters in foreign affairs is not the form of 


and that “the 


was not that he was a Nazi at home, 


home.” But it must be 


admitted that Anthony Eden merely r peat d in a crude 


form the third point of th 


respects the right of all peoples 


e 


Atlantic which 


to choose the form of 


Charter, 


government under which they live, insinuating the possi- 
bility that fascist regimes may be tolerated after this war. 
Even the twenty-year Anglo-Sovict treaty just signed, 
while it states firmly that th ynte ng parties “will 
after termination of h take all measure ) their 
po er to render imy ible the r tion of aggression 
by Ge , or anv of tl it ited with her 

reitera the principle of “1 interferen in the in 


iffairs of other stat 
It 1s as 
years had « 


had bi 


On. 


arried no le: 


en established all right 
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Bit 


if the experience at Geneva during these past 


Th 


ere the balance of power 


it against the Covenant. 


For whenever any wholesome antidote was put forward 














t or the Spanish delegation or by the smaller 


neutrals, one heard the voice of the Secretary General of 
the League, supported by his British and French pro- 
tectors, recommending moderation, on the theory that 
ny pr t might be resented in Berlin or Rome. Not 
only were the fascist nations tolerated at Geneva tastead 
of being denounced and treated as aggressors, but it was 


they who indirectly commanded, who were the real mas- 
ters of the situation. In the balance of power previous 
to 1939, there was one reality, fascism, and one shadow, 
democracy. 


Il 


Is it true that the chance to win a true people's peace 
is greater this time than tn the past? That is the question 
which, together with the will to defeat Hitler, has ab- 
orbed the attention of every genuine liberal since the 
beginning of the war. To defeat Hitler—first. To see to 
it that the peace shall not be made by another “Big Four” 


ultimate benefit of the present social order 


» evident contradiction between author- 


ized statements about the kind of peace for which the 
Us ! Nations are fighting and the facts of everyday 
liplomacy has caused considerable confusion. Even in 
' the war the diplomacy of the principal democ- 
racies continues to play the same game as before 1939 
But tl rst of it is that the flirtations of yesterday with 
M lini—that 1s say, during the entire sprin r of 
194 nd later with Pétain, and all the time with 
ly re not mere tactical moves based on the bal 
of pm r. This policy was aimed not merely at 

| t d ors in order to win time for the 

racies. The Pétains and the Francos were not 


merely tolerated. They were, and they yet are, consid- 


the ruling diplomacy a useful element of coun- 

i Fur which tomorrow might swing too 

r to the left. That is why the diy lomacy which today 
forcign policy on the side of the Allics 

nit ; a choice, prefers an Otto of Hapsburg to an 

n list, an Eckhardt to a Hungarian demo- 

t. From the point of view of the old dipl macy this is 

| very well. But the old d lomacy cannot be married 

to tl lea of the democratic conduct of the war, or to 
the spirit which hoped presided at the signing of the 
t | n B » and the Soviet Union. 


ther encouraging cven 


today in t ( ml of the United Nations. The 
e still harbor not only men known 

thy hout their lives as capttulards in the domain of 
men of t irest f tionary extra 

tion. One « not but maintain a certain reserve when 
f the q n t kind of peace would 

f the present vernments of the United Na- 

retly i the tr endental question 


nization of the world of tomorrow. 
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The same need to concentrate all effort on defeat 
the Axis and on extending as far as possible the A! 
political and diplomatic front has led to the avoid 
of any discussion of problems which might create 
troversies between governments of different political a 
social structure. And this is still more true on the int 
nal front in every country. While discussion limits it 
to questions of political democracy, everything 
relatively well. But issues of economic democracy, in t 
opinion of officials responsible for national unity, 
dangerously “‘controversial."” This was clearly stated | 
Mr. Churchill himself in one of his speeches (March 2 
1941): “The moment you leave the area of pure plat 
tude you will descend into the area of heated contr 
versy, and that would militate against the efforts whi 
we are making.’ Thus, through fear of disturbing t! 
“defensive unity’’ so necessary to carry on the fight, t 
opportunity is lost to build up a “‘positive unity’’ for t! 
construction of a genuine democratic order after the wa: 
Almost everywhere, at least in Europe, it is the react: 
which has chiefly profited by the Union Sacrée, expli 
ing the truce to strengthen its own position for the fut 

Some people honestly believe that at the end of 
war the old social hierarchies will have been so heavi 
hit by taxation and the extension of state control oy 
production that hardly anyone will be found inter 
in Opposing a genuine economic democracy. They 
living in the moon. It is possible that individually n 
wealthy before the war 


proletariat. But as a class the elements of reaction 


persons, , will have joined 


} } 


} 
4 enough when the war ends to endat! 


iny real attempt at a people's peace unless the democt 


* 
still be stron 


forces combine for action. 

And if the old diplomacy still intrenched in t 
lifferent Foreign Offices is allowed to play its cl 
game of the balance of power, the old social order 
gain find a way of escaping transformation. Het 
government of liberals with a couple of Labor ministe: 
there a government of “‘national unity’’ with the c 
servatives retaining the chief portfolios. Here a p! 
gressive republic; across the frontier a monar hy that 
tains the bonhommie of a certain patriarchal tute! 
farther on, beyond the next boundary line, a corporati 

2 


state a lapting its structure to the “new realities’’—an 


twenty-five years later, World War number three. 
IV 


The picture is not all dark. The Metternichs of « 
time will have a devilishly difficult job to put over 
peace which is a simple compromise between the ol 
interests and the new ideas. If at the end of the fir 


World War many people were already convinced th 
the capitalist system plus the international anarchy 1n 
herent in the balance of power would lead to anoth 


war, today the opinion is overwhelming that only a 
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adcast of Sir Stafford Cripps the Lon- he great international movements suffer from the 
st ‘ 


‘ ) ‘ 1 
May 8, 1942) What matters now same crisis. From the Second International nothing re- 
ripps ind the government and the mains but the m« MOry of its hesitations and its failures. 


Incgeéerstand that a Great Refi rm } ill Other organizations, like the former Fédération Synadl- 


, ‘ ay nad ¢} ' ‘ ' } } 
more than a promised revolution in cale Internationale and the cooperatives, are in the h S 
I I 

Wil | DI mn anvnow. nev dont Nave r rouune-Mminaed OMICIalIs Wh Hay Nor yet qd tl I 

And t in the Trzbwne, which 1s con- selves from the psychology of refugees, and who think 
1 ‘4 , ‘ | 
only about flattering the governments of the countt 

| re ic irl happy ibout. If in one Vhere they have established bureaus and delegations. As 


lar strength, in another it re for the Third International, not the boldest Communist: 


even the most would believe that by themselves they can produce a 
t kepticism that can be movement strong enough to prevent a bad peace 
{ las ’ mo nrnt v ] T+ S f then st extret roeency te re’ italize | t} ce 
OF aemoraiizin propaganda. iC is OF the most extreme uryency Vital ali the 
i s ‘ 


awuion t which ten years of constant proul But even the largest and best articulated move- 
< i 
led. Probably the Tribune ment in favor of a peo; le’s peace would fail if it did 


that way if the government of! ( ripps not have a correct, clear pr licy to follow Any poll 1 al 


vvernment of Sir John Simon. And strategy worthy of the name ts « nditioned by the nature 
in England, where after all political life of the world that surrounds us. The battle is still in 


und parties and leaders and the press terms of the balance of power, and the first aim of the 
Id public opinion, one can imagine liberals must be to tilt in their favor the present balance 
ordinary man 1n the « pied coun- in the cadres of the United Nations: to strengthen every 
the Atlantic Charter on one of these genuine tendency in support of a real democratic victory; 
who from his bicycle risks his life to to back every man whose democratic record guarantees a 
response will depend on who talks to firm stand in the next peace conference. Whoever sup- 
pentent capitulard or a man the people ports Benes, for instance, works for a people's peace. 
t Whoever, inside the Free French movement, supports 

it the problem there 1s only one the effort to surround De Gaulle with men whe repre 
mobilization of the democratic force sent the real px yple of France, instead of dubious ad- 
ice that corresponds to the sacrifices herents of the Croix de Feu, works for a peoples peace. 


S Whoever in Allied governments and the free movements 


a fight to prevent the diplomats, 
yur.”’ from determining, as at Vienna gives Maximum support to the new Russian-British alli- 
life or death of a new generation ance, works for a people’s peace. Whoever tries to force 


the mobilization of the democrati out of the Allied Foreign Offices the remaining appeasers 


‘hd 


peace will again be only words if and reactionarics works for a people s peace, 








In a word, the problem is (1) to create a strong dem- 

orld movement and (2) to place proved anti- 
sressive leaders in key posts in the govern- 
Nations. The 


national agreement depends on the men who will carry 
oOo i 


ments of the United value of any inter- 


OR more than twenty years Stephen A. Day was a 
joke in his part of Illinois and a nonentity else- 
where. He was a joke to the politicians of both 
parties, who ridiculed his pathetically serious attempts 
to gain public office year after year. He was a joke to 
the mewspapermen, who had heard his solemn chant of 
devotion to the Constitution at a hundred D. A. R. meet- 
igue banquets. And until 1940 this 


baldish, chubby, self-righteous messiah was a joke to the 


clectorate of Illinois, who repudiated him six times con- 
itively at the polls, both in his party primaries and in 

N [ Ge « | 1S 
Day's election in 1940 as Congressman-at-Large on 
Republican ticket has been variously interpreted by 
iticians and editorial writers. According to the Chicago 
lribune, he was sent into office on an “Illinois land- 


P.’s local leaders, who cater to the 
l'ribune’s whims publicly but have their own private 


ons, simply shake their heads and call it a 


“political 
Democrats ascribe his long-delayed suc- 
s to the growing strength of labor in America in 1940, 

h frightened Illinois farmers—almost 3,000,000 of 
m nd to the threat of war. 


Whatever the reasons for Day's unexpected victory, 


ernight he ceased to be a joke to responsible citizens. 
Iie immediately te his place in the front line of the 


Axis propag 
tily against the Administration's foreign and domestic 


ies. The Trtbane and the Hearst press by 


inda campaign, inveighing long and 


gan touting 


th lite hope of the Middle West, and the 

fascist and bundist groups adopted him as one of their 
1] mentioned in the same breath with Pelley, 

( ! Gerald Smith. Stephen Day had arrived 
© n the floor of 1 Day swung into action 
ferocity i 1 his meek, diffident appear- 

He voted against the | lend bill, against the 

first | l ay ms n, and unst the draft ex 
He of ! repeal of the bans on arming Amer 

ican vessels and on their entering combat zones. On the 


front. like many a politically wise R pul lican, 


he yiclded to Administration pressure and hel ed defeat 
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it through. The Soviet-French pact concluded in 1 
was a quite different instrument for peace in the h 
f Louis Barthou than in the hands of Georges Bon 
In the end, it comes back to the men and to the for 


that move them. 





the Smith labor-spy bill. This was his only pro-labor vote 
He became a member of the House too late to vote « 

such important issues as fortification of the Guam na\ 

base, air-force appropriations, neutrality, the WPA, ¢! 


; 
if 


NYA, and other public-works bills. His subsequet 
tivities, however, leave no doubt as to where he w 
have stood on these matters. The editorial column of t 
Chicago Tribune is his master’s voice, and he makes n 
effort to deny it. 

But it is Day’s extra-Congressional sortics into w 
affairs which brand him as a pro-Axis agitator. Try as 
may to disclaim the love of the native fascists, their aff 
tion for him is inscribed in the pages of William Dud 
Pelley’s fascist weekly Roll Call, which, on August 1 
1941, had a front-page editorial titled Will Stephen 
Day Save This Republic? Pelley had this to say al 


his new-found hero: 





He takes his place on the patriotic honor roll along with 
Lindbergh, Nye, Wheeler, Thorkelson, and more. 
Whether the revolting Seventy-seventh Congress will 
generate sufficient spunk and genuine patriotism to go 
down the line with Representative Day remains to | 
seen. ... If the Congress really wants to go the wh 
hog on the revolt, here is its chance to prove wh 
it is composed of Christian patriots or Stalin-Roose\ 
instruments—whether they love their country more than 
they love Jewish-controlled Russia, with Jewish-con 


trolled Britain thrown in for boot! 


Certainly Day has done everything to win the admira 
tion of the Pelleys, the Coughlins, and the Smiths. H 
has spoken before Gerald L. K. Smith’s Committee « 
One Million, We the Mothers, Mobilize for Ameri 
William Grace's Citizens Keep America Out of 
Committee, and several other pro-fascist and super-t 
tionist groups. The planning and timing of his 1 


diatribes against the Administration might have | 
directed from Berlin, so perfectly did they fit into tl 


propaganda strategy of the 
address on August 1, 


heroic stand against the Nazi invasion, Day a 


Axis. For instance, in af 


1941, when Russia was making 


“lease-lend for atheism” and asked Congress to revo! 


June 2 
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however thousands 
ks have been distributed by Nazi 
ips under Day’s Congressional frank—1is that Roose- 
Constitution and betray 
United States to Great Britain, a foe whom he con- 
Soviet Union. 
June 15, 1941, in what the Tribune called an “arrest- 
Day revealed that the President's 
n is to merge Congress in the parliament of the 
rulers will be 
however, he was embarrassed 


a r ‘ : 
en Washington newspaper columnists reveal 1 that 


rabidly isolationist, anti-British, and anti-New Deal 
We Must Save the Republic,” had been published 
Flanders Hall. a registered Nazi publishing house 


tt | by the convicted Nazi agent George Sylvester 
reck. The book, which sold for $1 under the Flanders 


srint, was advertised and praised in a number 


American fascist periodical Which fr mmended 
ith “other books exposing the Communist and 

tt f England 1 America.” In an tnter- 

he gave to newspapermen on October 9 of last year 

i d “T wrot the book myself without aid or col- 


ration, as an answer to Union Now. I never got any 
on as I found out that 
fellows were registered as foreign agents I bought 


1 
] 
i 


lation 


y has been spouting for the last ten or twelve years. 
pie i chay r 4 Ss ar Shall W I 1¢ George 
ishi n or Benedict Arne The Invasion Myth 
Bogy for Suckers, and Independent America vs. Fifth 


in Day's manuscript before it was pub- 


Wdaage Chany 





Day 


publicly expressed any open hostility to the Jews. How 


has hotly 


ever. a notarized afiidavit signed by Eric von Schroetter, an 
anti- Nazi German and former instructor at Northwestern 
if Niversity, a clares 
that Day sent a cable 
to Hitler on April 6, 
1933, congratulating 
him upon his rise to 
the chancellorship of 
the Reich. According 
to von Schroctter, 
Day approache 1 him 
official 


of the German- 


through an 
American Republi- 
can Alliance and 
asked him to trans- 
late the cable into 
German. Von Schro 
etter has also stated 


under oath that Day 





then delivered a 
lengthy monologue against the ‘world conspira 
Jews,’ and told what should be done about it.” 

it is alleged, that “a strong drive against th Jews, against 
Morgenthau and Roosevelt especially, should be n 

by the citizens of this country 


Day 1S Sixty years old wea;©rs lrab, 100 hitting ¢ tl 


life. Almost everyone who mects him for the first time 
“ 
is struck by his remarkable resemblance—in appearance 


and manner—to Victor Moore, the stage anc 
median. He has the same awkward diffidence, the prim 


shyness which conceals sharpness of a sort, the naive 


"ey ' | } P 

folksy” attitude which Moore radiates in his stage char 
1 ] 

acters. Despite his outbursts of demagoguery, he ts no 


] ] ' | itl Lila . pember I 
streamlined fascist of the Smith or Coughlin variety but 


rather a dull, pontifical throwback to nineteenth-century 


conservatism. He is a menace | can be nd 
has been ed by smarter and more dangerous men 
4 | 1 4 
ot hen D ; father if ne 1s ne r reluctant to 


tice of the United States Supreme Court, and Secretary 


iCal 


of State in President McKinley's Cabinet. Among his 
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ancestors was General Joseph Warren, who fell at 
Bunker Hill. Stephen himself, just out of the University 
of Michigan, in 1905 became confidential secretary to 
Chiet Justi e Melville W. Fuller of the Supreme Court. 
Thus, by proxy, the Constitution has become Day’s prt- 
vate property at patriotic and political functions in IIli- 
nois. He is the custodian of the sacred parchment and 
waves it at every opportunity. Just before the 1936 elec- 
tions, when Day was strenuously campaigning to block 
the President's plan for reorganizing the Supreme Court, 
he spoke to an audience in Canton, Ohio, his birthplace, 
nd with tears almost streaming down his checks, @ /a 
Victor Moore, he cried: 
I pledged my father that if the Supreme Court ever 
vere in danger I would fight with all my strength to 


its integrity. If the present Administration is 


elected, the Supreme Court will be so weakened that 
its integrity will be lost, and then the United States will 
1 proletarian state with the average citizen on 


Most of Day’s speeches are in this frenetic vein, and 
they have been uniformly unsuccessful in campaign-wise 
Chicago as well as in his home town of Evanston. But 
his stuff is eaten up downstate, where the name of Justice 
Day is proudly remembered and the Battle of Bunker 
Hill is still a live issue. In the recent Republican primary 
Day was badly beaten by his interventionist opponent in 
Chicago and Evanston but gained a sufficient plurality 
downstate to win the nomination. 

Day has run for office almost every two years ever 
since 1920. Usually he has failed to receive indorsement 


of nomination in the primary; if he was nominated in the 
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spring he was always beaten in the fall. It is said th 
once thriving law practice—General Dawes was a 

and personal friend of his—has gone to seed in the | 
ten years. He is known to have little money. 

Neither a popular nor a well-known figure in his « 
district, Day is regarded as an outsider by the r 
Republican organization, which failed to indorse him | 
year. In past election years he has volunteered to n 
speeches, and the leaders have allowed him to talk at 
“safe” meetings. His naivete is legendary among 
politicians and newspapermen. In 1936, the story 
he telephoned a county chieftain and told him bl 
that he wanted to run for President. The G. O. P. | 
patiently explained the process: “You have to start in t 
precincts,” he said, “and then get the county and 
indorsements. After that you get delegates pledged to 
you and try for the nomination at the National ¢ 
vention.” Day never mentioned the aspiration a 

Illinois is going to vote Democratic again in 1942, 
the primary is any indication, and Day will probably 
himself once more on the outside looking in. His 
ponent this fall is a young, aggressive Pole, Ben) 
Adamowski, with an excellent New Deal record in 
state legislature. Adamowski polled almost twice as n 
primary votes as Day and ran well ahead of the r 
the Democratic ticket. Moreover, he is actively support 
by the largest Polish community in the nation, and 
will gain many Republican votes because of his kn 
independence of the Kelly-Nash machine. It is believed 
by political experts in Illinois that Adamowski will \ 
handily, piling up enough Chicago and suburban votes 
to offset Day’s certain downstate majority. 


rice Ceilings—Quality Cellars 


BY RUTH BRINDZE 


RICE ceilings alone are not enough to prevent infla- 
tion, and the Office of Price Administration knows 
it. As Harold Mager wrote in The Nation for May 


40, there are two ways in which the cost of any article 


be incr d—hby a mark up of the price and by a 

| ment of quality. If the shoes for which a man nor- 
mally pays $ are now no better than a pair that cost 
before the war, the actual cost has gone up 431A 

per nt, even though the price tag has remained the 


his is the kind of inflation that must be expected 


1 
| 
i 


if government control extends no farther than price. 

Ihe General Maximum Price Regulation mercly pro- 

les that the price for the same or “similar” articles 
not be more than that charged in March, 1942. A 


" commodity is defined as one that “affords the 


purchaser fairly equivalent serviceability and belongs to 
a type which would ordinarily be sold in the same pri 
line.” This is one of those blanket provisions that covet 
practicaliy nothing. 

What is the meaning of the words “fairly equivalent 
serviceability,” and who will decide on it—the gov 
ment, the manufacturer, the retailer, or the custon 
A professional buyer whose judgment is supplemented 
by laboratory testing may be able to determine the « 
parative serviceability of a woman's blouse, a child's 
snowsuit, or a man’s overalls. The average over-t! 
counter buyer will not be able to judge. He will ! 
further handicapped because war shortages will nec 
tate many changes in articles made for civilians. 1 


leather used for men’s work shoes will be different | 
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heavy leather 1s the manufacture of 
for the armed forces. War-time furniture will be 


, ‘ 7 : | 
nt because jute, burlap, kapok, and many other 


’ 
i 


ts normally used in its manufacture are no longer 


+1 ' - = 1 . 

ble. Bicycle tires, another of the articles classed as 
a ' 1] latviediy te 
f-living commodities,” will undoubtedly be dif 

t if they are manufactured at all D¢ e 4 


others because « oC 
ow can control be exercised? Bernard Baruch has 
1 one way; the OPA is already experimenting 

1 another. Several months before the general price- 
ilation order was issued, the OPA went into action 


heck the runaway prices of sheets and pillow cases. 


sheets could not be sold for more than a fixed maxt 
the OPA established ifications for four type 
ecting and then named price ceilings for each 
ling requirements were set up so that the various 


that now. 


umer, but we are only one step away from 
OPA'’s order did not limit the kinds of sheeting 
may be manufactured. Other varieties, including 
1-count percales, may still be made, but they do not 


under the labeling regulations. All sheetings manu- 


ired according to government specifications must be 
1, and “seconds” must be marked as such. 
Vriting specifications for the multitude of articles 


— 


r clothing and 


~ 


1 in the average household, includin 
1, is a task of heroic proj 
reat Britain, with which Bernard Baruch’s sugges- 


is directly in line, 1s simpler but more drastic than 


yortions. The system used 


ind quality regulations. Mr. Baruch has pointed 
hat the way to prevent waste, as well as to control 
luction for civilian use, is by standardization. Shoes, 


xample, he would order made in a limited number 


i , 
rrades and styles. Novelty footgear, especially that 
for women, would be out. True the toeless, heel- 


trivialities don’t take much leather, but they do 


tire labor and machines for their construction and 


\sportation facilities for their delivery. Whether such 


lities are desirable for a nation at war is a dcbat- 
> question. In England, where clothing is rationed, 
ility” cloth, manufactured to government specifica- 
ns, is being used for many articles of wearing ap- 


1. Styles have been rc 


‘ 


ricted; only “uti 
ets and stockings may be made. 
odstuffs are even more rigidly controlled. In order 
prevent waste in production and distribution, and to 
ntrol price, many of the basic foods have been “‘na- 
alized.” Margarine, for example, is manufactured by 


ily one company, which is directly controlled by the 





restrictions. We 
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ss of price ceilings 
production. In 
fabrics: in April, 1942, 
additional types i 
90 per cent of all rayon good 


to types that brought a higher return, 


ere was a shortage of goods 
priced dresses. With the order now 
d which would inform 
and durability. And if subsequent events 
necessary, the OPA could amend it 
pes of fabric woven. 
Control is not always so easy. In an explanatory sta 
ment on the price schedule for Iecather, the OPA has 


> of the difficulties: 


*n for the tanning pri 


ss are all factors 
the quality and value of the resultant lea 
tantially the same crop, the same area on a foot 
id the same thi 


as between tanners, 


ervices have long 
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Will Planes Oust Trains ? 


HE railroads are breaking all records for 

handling, and under the spur of necessity a 
firm direction of Joseph Eastman, Defense T1 
Commissioner, they are operating with a hith 
known efliciency. Last year freight movement 


25 billion ton-miles grea 


ter than in 1929, alt 


600,000 fewer freight cars were available, and 


the 1941 figure will be vastly exceeded. 


The tremendous volume 
being called upon to move 
of a total national output 
new heights. But in additi 
their full share of a supe 
trafil 


railroads are taking 


of transport. Oil and co. 


; + 


mostly by sca 
carried by rail; so is much 
pass through the Panama (¢ 
is happening in the passer 
numbers of 
travelers are flocking back t 


he railroads 


are turning to 


, , , 
to the Northeast 


airliners requ 


of goods which the rail! 
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is of course a direct ref! 


soaring month by mont 


yn to what may be consi 
r-normal transport loa 


Irom every competing 


ul, which previously 


rn states, are now 
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of the freight which 


anal. The same sort ot 


for war | 
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o the Pullmans, and mo 


wherevcr pos: 


As a consequence of near-capacity use of 
facilities, the railroads’ revem are soaring to 


and mounting tax 


handsome profits. Stock-m 
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of ratlroad securities m 


about the future than investors 1n othe 


their flesh has been made to 
who assert that earthbou id 
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Loening, engin 


a thing of the past. 
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Corporation, declared that cargo plan S 


for the discase of 
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take over all carrying operations by land and sea. R 
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n Martin flying shy 
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eighty tons, he declar 
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iwer departments. With | 
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owing to the tt idous saving in time, 8,300 
machines could d e the entire merchant mari 
the world. As fi | 1.900.000 freight cars u 
United St. heir work could be done by 15,06 
raft of a type me being flown day after day. 
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L. Martin, who told a New York audience that 


irs, the latest flying boat produced by his « ompany, 


hull with a cubic space equal to that of the average 
i < 


1-room house. It could, he said, carry 102 passen- 


ith SO pounds of luggage apiece, 25,000 pounds 


and a crew of 12, and cover the distance be- 
irs. And this boat 


limit in size. 


New York and London in 13 hor 
means represents the possible 
railroad and shipping men have scoffed at these 
les, pointing out that while airplanes may score 
aT the cost 


upped by 
)} } ‘ 


rds speed they are still han 


Air freight rates between New York and Buenos 


1 7 | 
re roughly five times those charged by the steam- 
Ipanies, ich refi to recognize a menace from 
r until t cost fferential 1s brought down to a 
: ; 
) per « I ro f recognizing that 
ul I] cos te for f nt of pa 
vill be a long time 
' 
\ ( | f r 1 of DU ft if 
! | 
y Willi Nn t i) I pped tn 
i gravity, w l mM] 1iem to develop a great 
win a ee is pa 
| pt pel 1-Milic na JOCOMOTIVE 
lw tr } | 1 re het rn +} ‘ Te 
the truth | between the airmen 


irthmen. Commercial aviation is bound to take 
ndous leap forward when lessons Jearned under 
ed draft of war are applicd to the uses of peace. 
took a long time for the steamship to displace the 
vessel, and even today the lumbering barge still 
s with the railroad for certain forms of freight. 
r the war. The secrets 


iss-production of planes now being mastered are 


ft costs will certainly fall af 


to reduce initial capital outlay per unit tremen- 


y. Severe competition between manufacturers 1s 


ble, with four or five well-established firms com- 
y with Douglas Aircraft, which formerly enjoyed a 


plane field. Nor are 


ttomobile manufacturers, now that they have rather 
lly turned to 


take in this 


nonopoly in the commercial 


a! duction, apt to relinquish 
Ford has built Willow Run just to make bombers 


; , P ! eee ae a 
le the air enthusiasts, therefore, may be allowing 


“growth” industry. It is unlikely that 


ugher than the facts 
nt, it is not hard to foresee increasing competition 
n the pl ne and older forms of transport. More- 
vith its great margin of speed, the plane is likely 


m the cream off the business at a fairly early stage 





In the Wind 


ASHINGTON REACTIONARIES are proposing 
James A. Farley as a successor to Leon Henderson 


as Price Administrator Governor Darden of Virginia, 
whose record on the Waller case has been so Jiberal, may 


enter the War Cabinet. 


HAROLD E. COLE of Boston, who is running for Congress 
against Joe Martin, chairman of the Republi 
Committee, has been hindered from campaigning in Fall 


River. He was or: lered to leave the city on Memorial Day 


because his car carried an electior n and an ol e 
ordinance forbids the parking of vehicles which display 
advertising. 

A WISCONSIN LOCAL of the International Typogra 1 
Union has expelled a member because he registered in the 
draft asa ntious obj yw. The expu! 0 will he 
ht as a il-right se befor th t 

- 

INCcLIS 


THE NEWEST DODGE of the anti-liquor forces to bring 


back prohit ition in practice if not in theory is a bill to clo 
ill saloons within two blocks of war activity. A strict con- 
struction of “war activity” would, of course, pro! ibit the 
sale of alcohol everywhere but in a few rural districts 


ROGER S. BALDWIN, head of the American Civil Lib 
erties Union, has resigned from the International Labor 
Defense, a Communist-controlled agency, because the I. L. D 
is supporting the government in its case against t 
apolis Trot kyites 
I}UDGE CHARLES B. SEARS, on whose inv 


the Bridges case the Attorney General bass 


order. was an ardent supporter of General Franco during 


the Spanish civil war 


TWO NEW YORK NEWSPAPERS, the Times and the 


Post, refused to accept advertisements of Leigh White's art: 


cle on George II of Greece which ay peared in The Nation 


- ' 
dictatorial and pro-Nazi ruler, and 
King of Greece.’ 


[We invite our readers to submit material for In the Wind 
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; rr rs? > ”) jaf 
etther clit ’ wiih source and Gdaié oF 


fories that can 
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be clearly authenticated. A prize of $5 will be awarded each 


month for the best item.—EDITORS THE NATION. } 
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Is Legion 
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McCa 5 ar foreword unintentionally do their 
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us | of « ( 
[he Co S Keeps’ 1s « led inte six episodes 
Vhe first, ¢ 1B I tment, describes, with the 
disgusted objectivity of a dyspept: anthropologt t, the vari 
( stages ¢ in adultery wi 1 lead to divorce and the de- 
cist not t the ¢ ian. Neither the girl, the 
| nd, me is given a nat passion 1s purely 
braical: tl ore folds | theme with the gusto 
( i scientist deve in i favo thesis. The re It is bril- 
nd high { I it is the weakest thing in the 
DOOK 
In I ) sq le yY we I M » r d le in do bt 
| ntiq who he girl her first ) (This episode 
] ( ( I to M: iret S$ €a pre marital 
ic. ) M shit | ad ind deceits and baro jue 
i ition ‘ ly. W far too Iittle of n 
Miss Mc ( l easily have expanded this portrait into 
rt n That she has n lone so shows either the 
f or the libera of vast inven- 
HH f v ht ood beside 
the ¢ { Geral 
And now we are on a westbound train. Margaret is trav- 
cl} to ar i n Portland to tell her that she 1s 
f to t ry a Once more, however, she changes her 
this time beca of her encounter with The Man in 
{ Lr | S Here 1 t masterpiece, Car- 
t thro hot f t det ire the come-on to the brush- 
off he cla tudy of the Business Man conquering the 


W ho h ive never 


‘ ina ra rtment will recognize here the ac- 
( 1] trait. cruell ut equally 

I! of « f the irachnidan entertainers who 

, d their ¢ ind exact from each 

} ¢ har for a good dinner. Mar- 

a re. tt to walk out of 

ind yanked back into posi- 
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But Margaret, when we s5 er last, in tl 
r ry f Mc 
rOootrn O! af y 
Remarried at last to a successful architect, s 


even poor. Ghostly Father, I Confess is the annotate 
of a typical hour spent with Dr. James—the ann 


f 
being Margaret’s childhood men 


"Here, Say 


we sce 


lOTICS 
and Schuster’s back flap, “for the 

Ps) 
act and reenact the childhood 


has left her permanently in dou 


first time, 


' | Lol 1] } | 
plain and whole. holo ally she has come to 


and can only 


end 
estrangement that 


her moral identity, turned her into a human cham 


. % - : 
can only know herself vicariously, through those whx 


pany she keeps.” 

i 
Ty ! 1 ’ 
This kind of talk seems to me, 


as I have said abo 


leading and anyhow superficial. There is nothing 


inviting to pity and terror, about Margaret's case 


all “human chameleons,” every one of us. The stupid 


aware of this fact, the wise accept it, and the rest 


terrible fuss. The search for what Miss McCarthy ca 


ordinary indispensable self’’ is as futile as the ‘sear 
one’s Own reflection in a mirror: the object soucht 
nitely protean, and it can 


moves on 


never be Prasped or | 


since it another | lane of being. Between 


1 | 1 1 
the animal, Which Is req roduction, and th 


1 ls 
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; * - r + + > , ‘ + 
the spirit, which ts awareness of its life in ultimat 


there is nothing firm, nothing solid, nothing “ind 


o | 
The personality, which we value so much, is only a 
as the Hind 


nebula, a looking-glass at a fair—or, 


the skins of the onion, which, when they are pe 
leave nothing at all. “But,” the reader will object, 
you'll admit that the ‘ordinary indispensable selt 
illusory it may be in our human life, is very real in 
Surely this is the paradox of the novelist’s art: in 


] + 
square the convention of 


he must the personal 


“mpirical knowledge that the personality d ' 
em} irical Knowledge that the pe! Onalilty aoc 
final sense, ‘exist’ 
" 1 
Needless to say, I agree. And I am bound to 


this was really Miss McCarthy's original artistic 


not a regrettable highbrow afterthought, I think 


made a very bad job of it. Margaret does not 
series of striking contrasts and apparent contrad 
fact, this idea seems hardly to have been exploit 
Actually, she is a somewhat colorless though sympat 
attractive minor figure who serves as a stooge fot 
really dazzling social analysis or as second fiddle to tl 
cipal characters. 
But why carp? Why be 

book is wrongly presented; never mind the slight 
Miss McCarthy h 
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Russia’s Strength 


RUSSIA'S ECONOMIC FRONT 
PEACE: AN APPRAISAL OF 
YEAR PLANS. By A. Yugow. Har; 
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has shown a rate of industrial growth that is 


other country 


it all comy that of the Soviet Union during this 


of course, a negative side to the picture. Soviet 


’ 


airplanes, and other war materials are of relatively 


high quality, but largely as a result of the speeding up of 
productios q of non-military goods has been con 
tently poor of production have been high. Care- 

lesst had led to much waste and many accidents. 
progr t in a re in the same period has 
inaw ful remarkable as that in industry, for the 
POss! tlit o! th in this spl re ire obviously more 
re t | y ic in 1939, 1 ) and 1941 was 
bout d thre pre-war average nd the cotton crop was 
wut I t hat of 191 The consistently 
hich 4 f f t with the wide swings 
betw 1 and { has n the past, and ar per! ips 
encoura I fs t ap iltural de elop- 


ver Ru “ fr, though his position has improved, 
as st lard of life than French, German, 
or even Bulgarian workers. The condition of the peasants 
on the collective farms, however, has notably advanced. 
Reliable figures are cited indicating that in the Middle Volga 


well as in the Ukraine, the peasants 


consul one and a half times as much bread, one and a 
| | 


If times as f h milk, and eight times as much meat and 
lard as they did before the First World War. Even greater 
dvances are shown in the consumption of clothing, shoes, 
} 


furniture, and other goods. While the industrial figures may 


explain Russia's unexpected strength in planes, tanks, and 
the weapons of war, the undeniable improvement in living 
wndards, ¢ lly in the country, explains the utter col- 

e of Hitler's hope that the Russian people would rise 
nst the Sov f 1 pave the way for the Nazi 


invaders MAXWELL S. STEWART 


AGENT IN ITALY. By S. K. Doubleday. Doran and Com- 


HHI hor of t lived in Rome from the summer 

of 1 t« st r of 1941. When he speaks of 

of | yr of facts of an earlier date, 

} ¢ ¢ i ! any for ne ho deals 
| il t f } mM liate observat ons 


that of his residence in R he th- 
id t deal of first-hand 
f prices, on the de yn 
| 
: . ind on ¢t nfiltration of German 
I f the Italian economic, military, and 


The aut! loes 1 n the possibility of a separate 
| 
\ 1 Nations 





The NAT i¢ N 














Itisar istake if anti-Axis fc rces today suppose that It 


will drop out of the war by itself. Such an event F 


brought about by only two mean: One is inva: 


a oie , 
the United Nations, which would be warmly welc 
abetted | t t 5s or t | Ll other is ¢ 


many to be militarily defeated and Nazism destr 

There will be no revolut 

abx v¢ comes again to i ul 
When the 


not outlive it. 


Fascist structure falls, he says, the mona 


Whoever knows the state of mind of the er 


of the Italian people must agree that on these 


conclusions of the author corr 


Foreign Office and the Ameri 


r 


do well to d! card their dreams ot 


“TE weAS 


peace with 


late ] a | rt - { ee | 1 
latter decide to throw Mussolini into the sea. Mu (he 
King, and the army chiefs will sink or swim toget 

most, when Hitler has lost the war for good, s 

hiet { t { 


staging a faked “revolution” against the Duce, to 


Gore ea 


tron of the gullible “‘anti-Bolshevist’” hearts of the | 


and American tories. 


r ay gear ee R m : 
noucn he lived in Kome for two years, the autho 
' 


DOOK never speaks of the Pope. This fact will se 
to those who fancy that no one moves a finger in Ita 


out the permission of the Pope. Yet this absolute i 
of the Pope is the surest evidence that the 
in Rome 
have told us that the Pope is the greatest authority : 


It ily 


of the Pope is extensive in London (England), © 


author rc 
for two years. If he had not, he would 
The fact is that the aut 


life of Rome and of 


RQqaanezwrkiarne 


o 


(Canada), and Washington (U. S. A.), but not in I 


en: 


n inhabitant of Rome the price of tomatoes and 
} 
’ 

is much more important than t 


Pius XII. 


t ' 
Unfortunately the au 


he latest address of | 


® 


/ 


hor has discredited himself 
: 

part in an undergroun 

Underground movements do exist in It ly 


ing out that in Italy he took 
tionary movement 
but the internal evidence of S. K.’s account makes it obviowg 
that he had no connection with them. 

GAETANO SALVEMINI 


Out of the Many, One 


$1,000 A WEEK, AND OTHER STORIES. By Jam 
Farrell. The Vanguard Press. $2.50. 
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HE items of this volume work by a wide vari 


methods. In the simplest distinction, there i 


? ‘ t. , 
that on ry, GG. B.S. i views the Pope, ha 
’ ! | : we 

of a dram dia'orue veen the irresistible f 

ly] ' } nathe r thy 
mu Oo n inother consists of noth! 

’ } ’ 4 
than th near side o it ephone conversation 
, ' , , , ' 
| ODVI ly. ther ire differer s of style to he 
r ! | 1 th ontrast ol ich stories as $1,000 a 
The Sport of Kings, and Whoop for the New D 


& The Bride of ¢ 


and Counting the Waves. The former group, w! 


! , = 
the r I t has the relaxed American colloqut ( 
} batt rt 
author novel-writing, wh is the latter uses a Mal 
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yf Hoquial with the 
1 “‘literary.”’ It is 1 to observe, inciden- 
Mr. Fa I's ¢ f oO s in < omitance 
ject matter which, beside his regular Chicago-Irish- 
milieu, is also exot! Jacques Sorel, the French 
Vichyman; the expatriate bohemidn paralytic of 
Sun Has Risen; the dead nun of The Bride of 


the scenery and minor persons, if not the protagonist, 
nung the Waves 
he shifting feature of these stories that is most diffi- 
race and define is their meaning. I would decline to 
ie lists on behalf of a True Technique of the Short 
ind I shall not be trying to join the dance by a back 
I say that the stories of Mr. Farrell whose effects I 
ost highly are those founded upon a perspicuous 
r, And what do I mean by “‘meaning’’? It is not easy 
the term an exact definition because the phenomena 
1 I am applying it are not easily classified. I will 
tentatively, that a meaningful story is one which 
in empirically true statement of the common ground 


in experiences that are unlike in detail while it actu- 
sents only a single set of particulars and 


lividuals. This will sound like a paradox 


the experi- 


and as 


’ 


ut it, it is, for the statement of a particular cannot 
ime time be the statement of a generalization. There 
ally be something more than a mere account of par- 


in what I am calling a meaningful story. The device 


h a story can achieve the double focus of the spec ific 


rPNer | saties o1 ' i. hac , } 
general is usually the symbol: how we are persuaded 
27a th ‘ | } } ' ’ hKlam +} r " ; 
ize wih VlilOO! aS SUCN 18S a propicm that re ulres for 
I i 


tion a delicate study of the manipulation of “minimal 
igainst the anticipated foreknowledge of the audience. 
is sense of the label, at least one of Mr. Farrell's 


Accident—has, as I read it, no meaning whatever; 


’ 


on and circumstantial 


} ve — ‘ 
Is solely on the feet of its a 


more or less like its legion of innocent brothers the 


round. Other stories, such as the title piece, $1,000 


’ 


k, seem to involve their literality with some meaning, 
e that is relatively limited, superficial, and ready-to 


not very perspicuous, in short. Of the small selection 


passes beyond this stage, the leader is probably 
ee for the New Deal. John and Kate Robinson and 
] 


ind Myrtle Lohrman are seen during the course of a 


nal evening in the period just after Mr. Roosevelt's 
tion and the announcement of the NRA. The story 
r. Farrell's painstakingly concrete mode; the details 
son, speech, behavior, and scene are full and precise 
nes (‘the 
in in Washington,” “this fellow Hitler,” ‘Socialists 


VO COUT les exchange opinions about the ti 


y're morons’), although thes« opinions have a plaus 
itext of other opinions about golf, adultery, and the 
way of ipping up a high |. They go to a speak 
elel t¢ the N \ ey il irnif ‘ i | the 
ful. and co f | nd The central 
out this story { | ling which 

chief cha t I i r total tal 
n, and which tl] f representa- 
is such a compound of lo nd down- 
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The most important book on labor 
ever published in this country ! ; 


DYNAMICS OF 
INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 


By Clinton S. Golden & Harold J. Ruttenberg 


Officials of the Steel Workers Organizing Committee 


Everyone who has been disposed to look with apprehens 


and suspicion on the ailing of organized labor will t i this 

book a revealing and unprecedented s ement t f 

C.L.O. policies, but of the numerous instances in wl h r 

has shown the way to greater, more profitable product " 

through labor-management cooperation. A frank, couras is 
: f ’ 


and human document it is the duty of every American to read 


“The most challenging book ever to come from the 
ranks of labor jmerica 

sa brilliantly conerete. I wish every company 
executive would accept thirty-two of the thirty-seven 
principles laid down."’—-N. Y. Timea. 

‘ ” 


exciting good news of and for America 
—WN Y. Herald-Trtbune. 

“I personally recominend it to those many Amer 
icans who are puzzling about the future of our 
world.”’—Russel Davenport, forme Editor, Fortune 
Magazine. 


$3.00 








THE PEOPLE’S BUSINESS 


The Progress of 
Consumer Cooperatives in America 
By Joshua K. Bolles 


One of America's most significant socio-economic develop- 
ments the amazing growth of the consumer cooperative 
movement is here vividly and comprehensively described 
by an experienced newspaper man whose curiosity took 
him 5,000 wiles around the country to see how and why 
they work and what is their meaning, strength and influ- 
ence. An ideal introduction for everyone who wants to 
know all about it. 


$2.00 











You’ve had opinions on Russia— 
now get the facts 


RUSSIA’S ECONOMIC 
FRONT for WAR and PEACE 


By A. Yugow 


tussia’s ability to pull rabbits out of the hat in this war 
continues to amaze business men, politicians, military strate 
gists and the average citizen who had been conditioned to 


expect her defeat in any test of strength. Here is an inside 
picture of Russia that journalists and even ambassadors 
never see, presented by a former director of the I S. Ros 


food trust who has had unlimited access to heret irre unpub 
lished facts and figures This book tells why Russia can 
fight, and what she’s fighting with and for 
“Here {s something unusual, if not unknown, under 
the sun: a book about Russia that is 1 ther uncrit 


ical eulogy or ter detractio 0 r 4 pletur 
of Soviet in y r t ! ng ¢ t 4 
closer to t! pro lit f tl J ‘ 
t! the cust ry | rt, 1 or ’ 
W. Hi. Cha Yr t t fonthly 
3.00 














Order these books af your bookstore or direct from 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 East 33rd St., New York, N.Y. | 
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ment) as to be entirely unavailing as a weapon against the 


situation; this ts the source of the governing effect of the 
story, which 1s an etiect of tony, pity and not a htttle t« rror, 
now i ywn us something more of its | ! 

' ' , . i. 
When the I m are ne home from the speak- 
easy, Hent i Git alon littl { c nt along.’ They 
are all i lo i¢ ; I t only Mrz Farrell and the se 

. 

reader at n on ( Well we had somethit to 
celebrate iys Henry a etically he undresses for be 1, 
ind k in ef 1 of the total 1 n 
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ing which the story has been accumulating, and * 
final crystallization of the ironic effect: it recalls the j ie. 
quacy of the Lohrmans’ and the Robinsons’ understa; ng 
of their broad historical predicament, and it plays upon the 


discrepancy between the fatal potentialities of that 


ment and the couples’ empty and ignorant “cele 

W hoope for the New Deal! ts by my standards « 

most admirable sorts of short fiction that an author of } 
Farrell's intellectual position and human sympathies « 
produce; a sort, that is to say, in which the psyc! 


} 
meaning is inseparable from the secial meanin; 


Pe ee ee ee 


atertals are human experience of the crises of socic 
} 


' 7 
fortunately, in the present collection, the effort is s 


and the score is low E. S. FORGOT! 


Semantics as a Rigorous Discipline 


INTRODUCTION TO SEMANTICS. By Rudolf Ca p. 


Harvard University Press. $3.50. 


ROFESSOR CARNAP’S  semantical theory has ° y 

little immediate connection with the attempts of [- 

zybsk1, Stuart Chase, et al. to develop the hygiene of ¢- 

tic usage and communication. It is, rather, a rigorous x 

of the relations of signs to what they “designate,” deriving, 
] ! 


as the author indicates, from 
Warsaw school of logicians, especially of Alfred Tarski, who 


is now in the United States. This : Rarnane 


ne 0% arscoveries OF tng 


of a series in preparation under the general heading “S 5 
in Semantics,” is the only systematic treatment in English 
> 


and will undoubtedly be a standard introduction to t! 


1 
ject for a long time to come. 


Carnap is widely known as the chief spokesman { 1e 
of the most radical forms of scientific, anti-meta il 
philosophy logical empiricism or logical positiv: ot 


1} 


mulating his theses in the light of the technically e 
results of contemporary symbolic logic, he has argu b 
sistently that when the Suan of empirical science e 
been set aside, what meaningfully remains for phil is 
the logical analysis of inaaaan In his earlier writings 
particularly “The Logical Syntax of Language” d 
analysis was understood as ‘“‘syntax,” that is, as a § 
concerned with the order and arrangement of symbols \- 
out regard to their meaning. Now he finds tw one y 

broaden the conception of philosophy so as to e 
the signifying function of language, that is, meaning and 
interpretation, which is the subject of “semantic 5 
well as the relation between the user of signs and the signg 
and meanings, which is the subject of “pragmat: e 
general theory of signs and language, including syntag 
semantics, and pragmatics, is called semiotic. Thus, as hé 
now formulates his position, "the task of philosot 
semtotical analysis; the problems of philoso; hy cor - 
not the ultimate nature of being but the semtotica 
ture of the language of science, including the th I 
part of ev ryday language.” 

The pre ent book omits treatment of the probl f 
pragmatics, which have formed the major concern of trac 
tional theories of knowled But the recognition t! q 








losophy includes at least some thing more than the y! of 
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ge may help to i i between logical em- 
a sm and other form f ntemporary epistemolory 
; ie m and other forms of contemporary epistemology 
‘ ’ . ° 1 - 
rtheless, it is hardly that those who were not 
* h berore w now. Ca Ly oppo 
we i 
I | shi i 10on id his OOKS 
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The Haitian Revolution 


B |) THE HAITIAN PEOPLE. By Jat 


University Press. $4 


nes G. Leyburn 





7 | J AITI was the ond « try in the West 
f- } ; “3 ' 
sphere to free itselk from Europe by mea 


rn Hemi- 


eans of a 
S- , 
( In t ) ) the only suc- 
x ‘ 
1] ve rey h real on if 1 toward 
J 
> tic modifica } As a <¢ nce, the 
1e 
| yiety OF Ha of a ma if ; ind 
10 » ‘ 
\ 1 ntry of small Negro 
st ' 
{ " An i one whicn was d finitely 
3 
h ve of ) \ a sort Of a rian state 
nes { I 
} 
r. Ley n's I Haitian People’ is to 
i } cial evo d above as a prelude to 
ie : 
é of its end products in terms of men al 
Ul ; : ; : 
ides, fs, 1 oi utions. He does this 
te | 
4 1 exhaustive ind 1 generosity, though 
e . . : 
iys with that Nspicuous nad juacy as to cause ind 
le 11 "ee j : 
? e notable in mo ciological studies restricted 
2 Lae 
EY orthodox methods. For é when Dr. Leyburn, com- 
is : ; ; ; 
ing upon the decline o O ity after the first revo- 
? ere } 
ionary epo h of Toussaint, Dessalines, and ¢ hristophe, 


tributes it in part to the disappearance of con 


:pulsion to 


or, his treatment, always richly suggestive, cannot fail to 


speculations. Expressly forbiddit 


8 | 


] pt other 
} ° 

J | nethy economic discussions, he does not ask ho 

} itor surplus produ 

] | 

lar will might 


n created, or how the poy 
, po] 
; 


ig himself 


w a market 


tion on a money-crop basis might have 


have been 


a protec tive 


is scientilic 


- ‘ 
and sophis- 


I 
i roblem in 


an that in- 


| imated. Nor does he clearly see in the peasant’s indifference 
: ) politics and deliberate ignoring of formal law 
. / levice. Nevertheless, the author’s de criptions (h 
a il is one of description, one feels) are vivid 
) ted, especially in his di ions of the caste 
‘ ; relation to politics 
' “The Haitian People” has a iter value th 


erent in a solid hi 


tory of one soci 


ymination of the problems of revolution and r 


i 
} 


rent unimport 


» way to be measured by the appa 
The liberal reader will find him 
i ed to fresh and fruitful thought con 


; the Mexican and Ri 


elf con 
erming 
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lan revolutions, 





ty. Its im} ortance as an 


eform is in 


ance of the 


stantly nro- 
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such events 
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A thoughtful analysis of our own 
brand of “made in America” humor 


HORSE SENSE 


AMERICAN HUMOR 


By Walter Blair 


One of the keenest ways to apy a Age 
is t k at its For the fas! s of t 
topics of the tir t ‘ 
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a é ea in I I € +] 
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, a t 
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if he scholar t e | . 
a s idea in a way peot \ / é 
Here is the story of r gras pu e 
I el | or, f I Pr 1 Davy ( kett 
t ugh Mark 7 Josh B: 8 Mr. D right 
( n to e pre nt r of W Roge 5, 
\ . 
Kin Hut j,‘and ( t tr yn in 
the fa e of itta ks } y the 1 re nl ft ted ts a 
thoroughly American story that is as full of meaning as 
it is of genuine reading entertainment 
on ° > f ry & 
At bookstores, $2.79 
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THE GRAND PIANO. By Paul Good 
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S LD 1 mi | of 
if ind pro (query 
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s h Mama novel ) one of the charac- 
ters Say: [his [ nas aireaay f i 
aii those hocks you mention 
‘| ( W ) ‘ t 
Boredom! T} they cannot en 
d Mr. Goodman is quite right! 
A pranted that t naturalistic tech- 
nique 1 prejudice, “I 
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THE COPPER POT. By Oliver La 
Far Houghton Mifilin Company. 
@> 

I} th old story of one man’s 

bohemia. Tom Harts 
horn 1s a] r who has the Real Stuff 
but hasn't Found Himself Beset by 

t ns female and artistic, he tri 

um| over them to paint the Copper 

Pot ot title and win the Award; 

then once more he is beset by tempta- 

t f le and artistic. Add to the 

clichés of the story the filter of Harvard 

hrough which the former 

Pulitzer prize-winner sees them, and 


perhaps it isn't only the fault of the 


mes that a book about lo and art in 
tl Latin Quarter of New Orleans 
doesn't even make us nostalgic. 

FATIGUE OF WORKERS: ITS RE- 


LATION TO INDUSTRIAL PRO- 
DUCTION. By the Committee on 
Work in Industry of the National 
Council. Reinhold Publish- 


ing Company. $2.50. 


Research 


In rather appalling technical language 


book describes a series of studies 


on the general problem of fatigue and 
productivity. The results of the studies 


Contrary to ordi- 
such 


ire highly stenificant 
that 


f illumination, heat, 


nary opinion, it was found 
factors as intensity 
work were of 
effect 


as compared 


humidity, and hours of 


minor importance in their on 


health and produ tivity 


with psychological factors While the 
efficiency of workers may be drastically 
iffected by such physical factors as 
extreme heat and high altitude, the in- 


fluence of these factors is in turn often 
modified by psychological conditions. 
tanding on the part of 
management of the 
particularly their own in- 


forces which moti- 


organizauion, may drasti- 
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cally influence production. Esp. 
interesting are the experiments sh 
that where workers participated 
planning—in their own way—t! 
sults in increased production w 
than those achieved by 


book is unlikely to have very 


? 1 1 


higher 


rentin 


management.” 


the 


circulation, but a way should be found 
to place its conclusions in the hands of 
"very factory executive, personnel 


ager, and trade-union leader. 
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uired additional 


i 
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his own mind, from the professional 
training that he gave himself and the 
professional positions that he occupte 

The composer of the symphonic works 
“Sadko” and “Antar’’ and the opera 
“Maid of Pskov” was ippointed profes- 
or of practical composition at t 
Petersburg Conservatory, and thought it 


necessary tO KNOW as much about har- 


le) s he had used in those works “only 
the dev ) ent of at niqi 
rmi 1 new living currents to flow 
intO My reative work’ na so h iC 
disciplined ct nanship that 
nabled him to | | y pr luctive 
| sers of t B minor Sym 
iy and “Boris Godunov on the 
r hand—without the ling d 
liscipline in composition for which they 
ied to ex] , rm ind ith 
ncreasing dis nization in their daily 
| were able to cot } ( y mere 
bits of Prince Igor’ id ‘'} van- 
cl ’ And it was Ri: y-Korsakov 
now, with Balakirev withdrawn from 


the musical world, who did what Bala- 
kirev had done. When Rimsky-Korsakov 
wished to perform excerpts from “Prince 
Igor” which he could not get Borodin 
to finish orchestrating, he and Lyadov 
had to help Borodin do the job in one 
evening. For another concert he had to 
orchestrate the Persian Dance from 
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United States; but they were among the 


ones who recognized the necessity of 


general evacuation, with full under- 
inding that this necessity was thrust 
upon us by Japanese treachery and ag- 


Jay 
gression. Many of them also felt the 
policy to be in the interest of their own 
safety, especially in the event of attack or 
threatened invasion of the West Coast. 

Surely Mr. Ivglehart must know the 
history of the Japanese question in Cali- 
fornia from the beginning of the cen- 
tury. How, then, can he conclude that 
even aS a war measure evacuation was 
and what point can be 


gained by such an attitude now? He 


unnecessary 
must know that those people have not 
been permitted freely to amalgamate 
with the whites; also that Japanese 
aliens are ineligible to American citizen- 
ship—which renders it quite unrealistic 
to compare them with Europeans and 
children of European parents 
I believe that the well-considered and 
efficient work of the appropriate au- 
thorities in handling an extremely diffi- 
cult situation suddenly thrust upon them 
is deserving of sincere approbation. 
ROCKWELL D. HUNT 


Los Ange les, Cal June 7 


Dear Sirs: The question whether the 


evacuation from the West Coast of 


American citizens of Japanese descent 


was necessary or not may be a moot one; 
probably, had there been more time, a 
better method might have been found. 
The evacuation 1s however a fait accom- 
rte d 

But much can still be satd and done 


about the reception of our Japane se citi- 


pli and must be acc 


zens in the resettlement areas. This re 
ception has been disgraceful. There ts 
not the slightest justification for the in- 


land communities and states to act as 1f 


ill the evacuated Japanese were undesir- 


ables and suspects. The reasons for this 
attitude are of course mainly economic 
one nd much could be said about 
them 


But the point I wish to make here is 
this: It might be well to consider that 
these American-born citizens of Japa- 
nese descent, by accepting the evacua- 


I 
tion, are playing thetr part in the de- 
fense just as truly as our soldiers at the 
front M. S. HEINEMANN 


Bellingham, Wash., June 10 


{ to be loyal to the 


Letters to the Editors 


The U. D. A. Gains a Member 


Washington Front 


Dear Sirs: Gerald L. K. Smith's rep 


to your “Keep Them Out” article a! 
him printed in the issue of May 
should stimulate liberals to cont nue t 
fight to get a war-winning Congre 
Mr. Smith seems to be upset. That a 


- 
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is a Clue to the result of this battle og 


the Washington front. 
DANIEL LEVINE 
Flushing, N. Y., June 11 


‘The Pope’s Neutrality” 


Dear Sirs: G. A. Borgese’s arti lhe 
Pope's Neutrality, in The Nation fog 
May 30, was excellent and tir t 
it did not go deep enough. The Pop 
asks and prays for a negotiated peace] 
He abhors war, and his sensitive +t 
bleeds for the destruction wrought by 
Mars. But if the Pope is such a lover 
of peace, why, during the Spanish civil 
war, did he refuse to ask and work for 
a negotiated peace between the Loy ; 
and the Fascists? Two popes not y 
refused to remain neutral and aloof 
from the conflict but blessed the Ger 
man-Italian-Moorish legions a: y 
marched against the Spanish demo 
government. 
Why, then, this different behay 

the church before two phases of 
same conflict? The answer ts clear to 
those who know the real nature and 
aims of the Catholic church. During the 
Spanish civil war the Pope took : 
with Franco because he was sure t 
he would be the winner. But the Pope 


is not sure now; hence he cloaks him- 


self with a neutrality he is very far fs 
fecling. Afraid of communism and t 
rising tide of liberalism and po; 
fronts, the Catholic church look 
its salvation to Hitler and Mu 
whose philosophies are in harmony w 
its dogmati and authoritarian d 
But now that the clash has com 
tween democracy and despotism 
Pope finds three powerful ene! 
aligned against those who weré 
allies in Spain—England, Russia, 
the United States. Russia is Cor 
nist; England and our country ar 
only democratic but Protestant 


toward communism and Protesta 


know how the Catholic church |: ¢:s 3 
al 
P - | 


How can we expect the Pope to 


our side? 
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Would you let principles interfere with 
ness and lose money? I would, and I 
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Daily News and got swell results. But, 
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swimming pool, lake, our diversified sports 
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| Low-Cost June Vacations. Accent on all 
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Join the work of the Navy 
Relief Society and BACK UP 
THE NAVY’S FIGHTING MEN! 


O HELP THE NAVY MAN and 

his dependents, his widow, his 
orphaned child, his mother and other 
dependent members of his family, is 
the purpose of the Navy Relic f So- 
ciety. Now, with the risks of war, 
and a greatly expanded Navy, witha 
larger Marine Corps and the inclu- 
sion of the Coast Guard Welfare, 
the Society needs your help. 

No amount is too small. None 
too large. Every contribution will 
help to free from worry more than 
$00,000 men in our Navy, Marine 
and Coast Guard® Services. 


*through Coast Guard Welfare 
President Roosevelt says... 


‘There is nothing finer than to build 
up this fund for the Navy 
Relief Society. I urge you to do 


yee 


your ulmost, and do st now! 
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Keep Faith 
with Them 





ENROLLMENT COUPON, 
below, and send itto the Navy 

Relief Society. Give all you 
can—and give today! 
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Nou-sectarian. 
Write: 
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Unwanted 


hair removed safely, painlessly, 


permanently. Regrowth impossible. Results 

guaranteed. Physicians’ endorsements. Ger- 
; Hy 

trude Sabin, 1015 Washington Ave., Bklyn. 


Opposite Botanic Garden. IN 2-8513. 
HOUSE WANTED 


Refine d travell ] cout le would take punc- 
tilious care furnished house, in owner's 
3 months upwards, if library and 
References exchanged. 


23 East 76th Se., N. Y. 
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spacious, attractive, airy 2'4 rooms, uafur- 
nished, to Oct., 1943. Modern elevator 
building near four subways. Box 1394, c/o 
The Nation 
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114 St., 508 W.—Arizona, $5 and up. Op- 
posite Columbia, luxurious studios, house- 
keeping; 24-hour elevator, switch-board 
service; special monthly rates. 
RESORT ADVERTISING 
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scription rate of $5, The Nation 
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in the armed forces who have a 
service address in the United States 
or United States possessions. 
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It is obvious that the Pope is sh 
ing at the prospect of a victory f¢ 
Russia. Naturally he would rather hay 





a negotiated peace, in other words 
the status quo should be maintain, 
I agree with Mr. Borgese that 
institution will go changeless ¢ 
the “infuriate tragedy,” as the Pope ¢ 
it, “of this era.’’ From the victory 


~~ oS 


democracy true Christianity ha 
ing to fear, but dogmatic, totalitarj 





Se ae 


and materialistic Catholicism has ey 
thing. J. M. MARTINEZ 
Miamt, Fla., June 5 
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